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MONDA 

By George Parsons Lathrop. 
Accompanied by illustrations from the Artist Lansings Port/olio. 
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BIT OF A CITY PARK. 



In the silence of his little room, high 
above the rest of the city, Raynor — in 
the darkness of the night, alone, un- 
thought of, isolated, was like a being 
poised between heaven and earth, raised 
aloft above the fret and turmoil of the 
streets, but full of sensitive sympathies 
with everything that was going on 
down below. 

In the night, as he sat there record- 
ing the rapid flight of the wind, and 
taking observations upon the atmos- 
phere, the rain came pattering eagerly 
at the windows, with a cold, swift touch 
that had something uncanny about it ; and yet the sound was soft and appealing, 
too, as though the tapping on the glass were that of some poor, helpless thing, 
bereft of voice, but entreating piteously in this manner for admittance. 

Scientific observer though he was, trained to cool matter-of-fact moods, the 
pathetic reiterated sound affected Raynor strangely. All the city was asleep. Soli- 
tary, he remained at his weather-bureau duty, although the huge prosaic building 
beneath him — so full of throbbing human activity by day — was now as barren and 
deserted as the moon. 

Here in the tower on its top was perched the government observatory. As he 
occasionally glanced 
out through the win- 
dows he saw that in 
the other great build- 
ings round about there 
shone at intervals the 
ruddy glare of gas, or 
a wan electric pallor ; 
and from some of the 
roofs jets of steam 
puffed up in spasms 
into the wet, overhang- 
ing obscurity — the 
gleams and exhala- 
tions of night-laboring 
humanity. But Ray- 
nor's work had nothing 
to do with these. Until 
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morning he must remain utterly 
severed from the rest of his 
kind, except for the slender 
wire that conveyed whatever he 
had to say to Washington, and 
brought him messages thence 
from all parts of the country. 
Yet in the practical and scien- 
tific loneliness that surrounded 
him, he was conscious of a pe- 
culiar sensitiveness that thrilled 
in response to all the sufferings, 
the joys, the struggles then 
going on among the human be- 
ings from whom he was tempo- 
rarily separated. On a firmly 
braced stand near him rested a 
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" seismometer," a delicate in- 
strument capable of registering 
the slightest tremor of the 
earth ; so delicate, that it would 
almost respond to a passing- 
footfall on the sidewalk of the 
street, far down at the base of 
the granite building. As he 
watched the trembling motion 
of its indicator, he said to him- 
self : " After all, my mind and 
my soul are just as delicately 
responsive to every movement 
in the world as that mere ma- 
chine is ! " 

And so he listened to the 
soft, pathetic rustling of the 
raindrops, in a sort of trance. 
Then suddenly there came to 
him, he could not tell how, a 
vision which was apparently 
called forth by that sound. 
Mysteriously, he seemed to be 
transported amid storm and 
darkness, to the lonely head- 
land of Montauk — a region 
with which he had no special 
familiarity. There the form of 
a young woman, dressed simply 
in black, appeared before him. 
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HEEL AND TOW. 



He had never seen her 
until then. Yet there 
was nothing strange 
about her face : her 
quiet loveliness seemed- 
to him perfectly nat- 
ural, notwithstanding 
a certain pallor in her 
complexion. Around 
her head, however, 
floated a peculiar faint 
light, which took the 
' form of an encircling 
nimbus. An impal- 
pable w h i t e 'flame 
seemed, also, to be irradiated from her whole figure, creating a luminous atmosphere 
around her. He fancied that she gazed toward him appealingly, as though asking 
him for help, while at the same time warning him of some evil that threatened him. 
Then she retreated slowly, over the rolling, hilly downs. Ray nor was irresistibly 
impelled to follow her. Yet he was uncertain whether she was beckoning him to do 
so, or signalling him to keep away ; for, although she raised one white arm and hand 
with a meaning gesture, he could not tell whether it signified invitation or repul- 
sion. Behind her, he perceived 
an angry white rolling of 
ocean breakers, and felt an in- 
tense desire to warn her of the 
peril into which she seemed 
to be receding. But at that in- 
stant she faded from his sight. 
The vision was swept away 
in the foam of the breakers. 
He returned to a knowledge 
of his actual surroundings. 

" That means overwork," 
said his doctor, next day, 
when he told him of this ap- 
parition. Ray nor, in fact, felt 
very shaky, and thought he 
wanted advice. " You need 
change of scene and occupa- 
tion," said the doctor. " You 
must go away for a long rest." 
And so, unexpectedly, he 
came to that restfulness which 
the rushing modern man 
greatly needs. Repose is the 
From a painting by George a. Rdd. basis and the real stronghold 

field flowers. of energetic action. 
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A FAERY GALLEON. 



All his life — that is, of conscious memory — Stephen Raynor had felt a desire to 
achieve some ideal aim, although that aim had not even yet become clear or abid- 
ing. Nevertheless, he had given some of his best years to the study of art — 
earnest, impetuous study that demanded all or nothing ; complete success or total 
failure. " No compromise ! no half-way house for me," he used to exclaim to his 
friend Lansing, who was really a stalwart and successful painter. " Let me get to 
the great goal, or else die in the ditch I have to cross on the way ! " 

He had made a long course at the Art Students' League, and then had gone to 
Paris for a while, where he worked in some excellent studios. 
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" What is singular," Lansing once remarked 
about him to a friend, " or, rather, it would be 
singular, if it were not dual — is, that the man 
shows so much power both in painting and in 
sculpture. It's a fact, though, that he doesn't 
quite ' get there ' in either of them. And so," 
continued Lansing, who was a most vivacious 
talker, "we again strike the great truth, that 
although a man has two hands, it doesn't follow 
that he ought to be doing two different things 
with them at the same time. 
Likewise, a man has two 
shouldn't look two ways with them, be- 
cause then he's sure to squint." 

There was a more serious dif- 
ficulty, though, than this. Raynor 
had somehow failed to find or grasp 
a guiding or controlling principle in either kind of art. 
At the critical moment in everything he undertook, 
while he did not lack " nerve," it suddenly ceased to act. 
The idea, the purpose, was always apparent in his 
sketches and pictures, but did not fully translate itself 
into the luminous medium of color and line. In his 
attempts at modelling, the thought or the emotion he 
wanted to express suddenly became petrified to such 
an extent that it seemed to be hopelessly dead. Clay 
and stone do not live and feel, but they ought to seem 
to ; and this seeming was 
what he could not impart. 
" The trouble with your 
little 'sculptures,' as you 
call them," Lansing told 
him, cheerfully, " is that they are too Greek, and yet 
not Greek enough." This vigorous companion was 
fond of puzzling statements. " But they are 
Greek, in a way, that I doubt whether an ancient 
Greek would understand them. The study 
of Greek, my dear boy, is an excellent dis- 
cipline ; but the fact that you can speak 
Greek in clay or marble, after a fashion, 
ought to make you all the more able to 
speak modern languages in the same mate- 
rial, and eke in wood or bronze." 

All of which was enigmatic. So was Ray- 
nor's problem. As he had always, besides, 
had some taste for mechanics and scientific ^-K/ fr ^ 

Study, he resolved tO let his art problem " take Drawn by David Wilson Jordan, 

a vacation ; " and, since he could not afford a studio muse. 
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to be idle, although he owned some little property, he 
soon — with his usual energy in finding things to do — 
worked into a position as assistant weather observer 
atop of the Equitable Building. 

The very day when he had consulted his physician 
and had decided to resign his place, he met Lansing- 
mounted on his customary long legs, and passing- 
through Madison Square Park, with long, elastic 
strides. 

" All wrong, old fellow ; all wrong ! " exclaimed 
Lansing, without a pause in his onward gait. " The 
artist who hesitates, or doubts his own mission, is lost." 

" But I don't doubt mine! " said Raynor. 

Lansing stopped abruptly, and turned his high, 
solemn, clean - shaven, inspiriting face full upon 
Stephen. " Don't doubt," he cried, with animation. 
"What? Have you decided? But how about that 
scientific business ? " 

" I have given it up." 

" Right ! " Lansing hurled the word at him, in a 
big, calm voice. " Well done ! Give me your antennae, old man." He grasped 
Raynor's hands, warmly. " And where are you going next ? " 

" Don't know, Overwork. I have got to rest." 

Lansing launched into paradox. " The best remedy for overwork is work. 
Come with me ! " 

"Where?" 

" To Easthampton, Southampton, the Shinnecock Hills— anywhere. Come out 
and work at nature, in the fields, the open air." 

It was summer, and a dream of shimmering green on the branches of the park 
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trees trembled above their heads. 
" But, first, to my studio," Lans- 
ing suggested. Ray nor went with 
him. It was a spacious, but very 
bare room, in the highest story 
of a tall commercial building, 
and, though devoid of decora- 
tion, was full of canvases, half- 
finished pictures, old frames, 
portfolios, dowdy books, car- 
toons, and all the seeming rub- 
bish and disorder from which 
beautv and the ideal order are 
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Raynor breathed a sigh of comfort. 

Lansing," he said, " that scientific men and artist 

find their workshops in the upper stories of build 

ings, way above the heads of the business men and 

traders who erect the buildings. We are always 

' on top,' though they think that they are." .<;' 

" See here, Raynor," Lansing replied, un- 

sympathetically ; " that is a pretty good re- 
mark, but I want you to understand that in my 

studio / do the talking, if any is needed. I 

generally do it in other places, too, because 

there are so few fellows who will plank out what they really think or mean. 

you know how they 
served me at the Hap- 
py - Go - Lucky Club? 
Well, some fellow — a 
good wag — thought I 
was talking too much. 
So he scrawled up on 
the wall of the attic, 
where there was a lad- 
der leading to the roof, 
to be used if a fire 
broke out : ' Escape, 
in case of Lansing.' 
That was all right. He 
couldn't have done bet- 
ter, because precisely 
the thing I want is that, 
after they get through 
talking with me, they 
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should go up on to the roof and commune with the 
heavens, and try to learn something of eternal verities. 
I'm simply pointing the way, so far as I am able, and 
shall be pleased if I can drive them up there. But 
really, Raynor, it isn't right you should detain me in 
conversation this way. There's a model waiting for 
me behind that curtain now, for my government wall- 
painting of Justice. First, I have to draw the figure 
naked, I find, and then cover it with draperies ; for we 
don't get Justice exhibited plain, pure, and simple in 
this world. We have to shroud her in raiment and 
regulation." He moved toward the curtain, and then 
said : " By the way, isn't it queer that, when we want 

to depict Justice, we always have to choose a 
female figure ; although every one knows that 
woman is the most unjust creature in the uni- 
verse, although the finest human type of mercy ? " 
He put his hand on the curtain, as though to 
draw it aside and disappear. Suddenly he 
dropped it again, adding abruptly: "Yes, I see 
you want to go on talking, Raynor, but you 
mustn't. I'm busy now, and you of course will 
understand and excuse that. Oh, here, you want 
something to occupy you. Take this portfolio! " 
When Lansing had passed behind the curtain, drawing it close after him with a 
noise of brass rings that grated on the tired man's nerves, Raynor dropped into an 
easy-chair and examined the portfolio's contents. They were by different hands. 
Some, giving glimpses of out-door amusement, or woodland or farm life, roused his 
longing for the country. He was especially struck by two, representing figures sit- 
ting in the fields— one of them, that of a woman with something wistful, strange, 
and lovely in her face, who, although not really like the lady of his weird vision, im- 
mediately made him think of 
her. Still another drawing re- 
vealed a quaint old house or 
two in some far-off village, each 
with crosses on its gable and 
dormer. Why this should in any 
way relate itself to the woman 
of the grassy field he could not 
tell, but it did so. 

While he was glancing over the 
sheets at random, he drowsed, 
and did not come to himself 
again until the studio was grow- 
ing dark. Then he started up 
and made quickly for the door, 
with a confused impression that 
he was due at the Signal office. 
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He had opened the door before he ...c>x 
realized the absurdity of this idea; .-—-. ~3T . " 
"" but in that moment he caught sight 
- of a graceful woman in black descending the 
stairway. He could not see her face, since her back 
was turned toward him ; but from the landing below, 
toward which she was going, a faint illumination 
struck upward and seemed to surround the outline 
of her dark figure with a rayed fringe of light ! It 
was only for a moment that he noticed this. A 
slight sound drew his attention to the rear of the 
passage, where he saw Lansing at another door, _^ 
ajar, from which the woman must have come. 
* Immediately afterward she had turned the 
.landing and disappeared on the flight below. 
The painter came forward, shaking his finger. " Sleep-walking or wake-walking ? " 
he asked. " Whichever it was, Raynor, you are a victim of abnormal curiosity." 
* Zx ':se-me,"sai<j Raynor, embarrassed," I'll explain myself presently. Who is'ste't" 
" My model." 
"But her name?" 

"Justice — and Mercy," Lansing replied, laughing. 
"Did you notice that peculiar radiance around her?" 
asked the other. 

" No. But it was probably from the transom windows of the 
bookbindery below. Come, old fellow, let's be off to dinner." 
They went together to the Players, and Raynor did not 
dare pursue further this point which especially interested 
him ; for he now began to fear that he was in danger of some 
serious hallucination, and hardly cared to expose his weak- 
ness to his comrade. 
Not many days later he had arrived in Easthampton ; but the manner of his 

getting there was peculiar. The " .- "" ^ 

two men had gone to New London, 
intending to cross by sail -boat 
through the Sound and the Race 
to Barnes's Hole, and from there 
make a long walk to their village- 
goal. This was a roundabout way ; 
and it was unusual to sail, instead 
of taking the steamer; but they 
thought it would be novel and re- 
freshing. At New London, how- 
ever, Lansing was called back to 
New York by a telegram. Raynor, 
looking for a boat to go in, found 
that a sloop had just been engaged 
to make a trip in the same direc- 
tion, by a gentleman who was a 
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stranger and was willing to land at Barnes's 
Hole if Raynor would share the expense. 
This gentleman he found to be a middle-aged 
individual with bushy gray whiskers, invested in 
a suit of small, retiring check stuff, and already 
coiled up in the little cabin, where he had 
further obliterated himself under a gray shawl. 
When Raynor came aboard to inquire 
whether the arrangement was satisfactory, a 
keen brown eye opened like a small search-light 
above the bushy beard and the folds of the 
shawl, and a self-contained voice said, almost 
sternly : " All right, sir ; all right ! You are 
Mr. Raynor? I am Mr. Wakeman. You will 
keep the cockpit, sir ; and I will keep the cabin." 
There was something so naval or military 
about the way in which this was delivered 
that Raynor felt himself under discipline, and 
wondered whether he was Wakeman's prisoner 
or Wakeman was his. He thought the cockpit, though, a safe position. 

As it turned out, he was able from here to observe the rather peculiar conduct, 
at moments, of one of the two informal sailors who were aiding the skipper of the 
sloop. This man, although in a sort of rough marine garb, did not seem to know much 
about sailing. He also took occasion to look once or twice sharply into the cabin, 
and, afterward, kept his eye on Raynor at times, in a way that led him to think 
this nominal sailor was a second element in some interesting mystery. 

The breeze was lively and the sloop's motion rapid, but the foaming, tumbling 
waters of the Race were rough, the tidal currents strong, so that, what with this 
and frequent tacking, they did not make Barnes's Hole until quite late in the after- 
noon. The traveller Wakeman belied his name, by being or appearing very sleepy, 
and Raynor thought he affect- ..... ^. ., PU§BfBmfa^ z V 
ed qualmishness, so as to pre- >- . ;\ .: : ' t %^' : ' I >^~T : -^"- .. 

vent conversation. When they 
landed, however, he was alert 
enough, and looked perfectly 
well. The gray shawl was done 
up in a trice into an amazing- 
ly small roll, and hung at his 
side with a tiny satchel by a 
strap over his shoulder. " Now 
that we've got the dry land 
under us," he announced, 
" there's room enough for two 
men to stand, sit, or talk to- 
gether ; and the first thing to 
do is, get. something to eat." 

There was a rustling pic- 
nic grove near, with weather- 
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beaten tables and benches under the trees. From a neighboring 
house they obtained some light refection of fish, cold meat, coffee, 
and ate it here to the singing accompaniment of wind 
and leaves. Yet in spite of Wakeman's sudden good- 
fellowship, Raynor fancied himself under close scrutiny 
from that brown, search-light eye, and wondered what 
this odd encounter would finally lead to. It soon became 
clear that, however unsocial at first, Wakeman was now 
determined to stick to him. 

" I suppose," said this odd acquaintance, " it 's about 
time for us to hunt up a wagon if we want to reach 
Easthampton before deep night." 

" I shall walk," Raynor returned, briefly. ^Ijjl 

"Oh, well," said Wakeman, " I trust I should not ®?& 
be so rude as to go ahead of you, 
I'll walk, too." 

There was nothing for it but 
to agree, and they finally set 
out together. Raynor was 
tween the surmise that 
be a pcdler who was 
with magic shaving- 



watch thrown in at 
perhaps to make 
in working off 
pie ; or that he 
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painfully divided be- 
his companion might 
about to victimize him 
soap, a gold ring and 
twenty-five cents, and 
him act as accomplice 
these goods on other peo- 
was an itinerant murderer. 
The lonely road they were 
about to traverse was not a 
promising one for a pedler, 
though excellently suited to any- 
one in the homicidal line. On the other hand, it was 
not usual for either pedlers or murderers to cross Long 
Island and Block Island Sounds at their widest part, 
in a craft specially hired, and to insist on walk- 
ing through the woods with a man they had 
never met before. 
If Raynor was in doubt, Wakeman might well 
be also. It was impossible to tell from Stephen's 
appearance — with his sinewy figure, his soft pink 
complexion, his light golden beard, determined feat- 
ures, long arms and long delicate hands that yet were squarish 
and practical at the finger-tips — whether he was a superior 
artisan, a far-seeing young business-man, or an idealist in whom 
the power of the soul outweighed all other forces. And why, 
Wakeman might have asked, should this peculiar youth have 
selected this extraordinary route to Easthampton, which he 
also had chosen ? 

Nevertheless they journeyed on, in that mutual suspicion 
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which is often one of the strongest bonds be- 
tween men and draws them closest together. 

It was a broad, grassy road, skirted by oak- 
trees and haggard-looking sycamores or " button- 
woods. " At first they could see everything 
around them, and the country was charming. 
Blueberry and huckleberry bushes grew thick and 
struggled up against the low fences as if to over- 
pass them. Sweet fern was clumped here and 
there ; thorny green-briar came clambering over, 
and the nighty yellow flowers of the mosquito 
weed hovered delicately in places. Then the 
woods thickened. But here a beautiful little 
hard foot-path began, as though to reassure 
them ; running along beside the road, but follow- 
ing curves of its own among the trees, like a 
fanciful variation accompanying the ordinary 
theme of travel ; sometimes hiding in obscurity, 
then springing out again upon the beaten highway. 
Wakeman instantly resorted to this path, and 
as there was not room for two abreast, Stephen 

took the lead. The woods were deeper than before, and tall ; the 

shade was heavy ; evening had begun to fall mistily. Now was 

the time for the man behind to strike if he had any such fantastic 

intention. But this act of confidence or fearlessness on Stephen's 

part evidently pleased him, and he showed it by an expression 

of disgust—" Bah ! this path is off the course ! "—and struck 

out amid the trees to the road again. 

Farther on he exclaimed : "The road is too sandy! " 
Thereupon he sprang up the bank and resumed the hard, 
narrow path. "Come on!" he cried, as Raynor hesitated. 
Then Stephen also mounted the bank, and this time he 
followed instead of leading. They had come to the heart of 
the woods, and the way led down into a gloomy hollow ; but 
Wakeman marched on unconcerned, looking neither to right 
nor left. It was evident that he was returning the tacit com- 
pliment of trust which Raynor had already paid to Mm. 

When this eccentric little footway had again brought 
them up on to a knoll densely surrounded with underbrush, 
Wakeman stopped abruptly ; drew out a cigar ; turned around 
and offered it to Raynor, who declined it. 

"You don't smoke? Weil, here goes!" He struck a 
match ; but, instead of taking a light, held it up so that he 
could scan Raynor's face even to the eyeballs. Then he 
touched the flame to his cigar, and as he puffed asked 
casually : " Do you know this country ? " 

" No " said Raynor, giving away whatever advantage he 

Drawn bv J. G. hroivn. * "-" 
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"Well, I do" returned Wakernan. "To 
me all these surroundings are places of the 
past." 

"And to me," said Raynor, with a swift 
lightness that he could not account for, 
"they are places of the future! I don't 
know what is going to happen in them." 

" No more do I," said Wakernan, with a 
grim laugh, which was the first sign of 
humor he had given. " But, whatever hap- 
pens, I don't think it's going to be much 
harm to you. Do you trust me, young man ? " 
" I can't say I do ; but if you give me 
your word, I will try to." 

" I give you my word ! " Wakernan an- 
swered ; then, wheeling round, trudged on- 
ward again. 

They had not gone far when he threw 
down his cigar, pressed its burning point out under his foot, and whispered : " Some 
one is following us. Listen ! " Both stood still. In the dull murmur of an imper- 
ceptible wind, and the faint swaying and crackling of the woods, Raynor could not 
be certain that he heard anything else distinctly ; but, after a short time, he fancied 
he was aware of a cautious movement among the trees some distance behind them, 
and the sound of a stealthy human footfall. 

" Go where /-go," murmured Wakernan. And, unpleasant 
though the situation was, Raynor went with him, while his 
strange guide thridded his way through apparently impass- 
able thickets. After a long and arduous struggle they 
came out on a distinct road again, though it was still 
banked in on either side by dense walls of younger trees, 
which allowed a clear glimpse of the stretch ahead. 
" We have gained a mile on him," said Wakernan. 

Then, as they pursued their route past solid masses of 
dark juniper trees, or paler willow, or smooth beeches bent 
down, contorted and knotty from the effect of wild winds in 
their youth ; or stepped into spreading mats of " deer- 
feed " clustering with its small leaves on the flat of the 
open wagon-way, a curious talk took place between them 
at moments. 

"I have my life in my hands," Wakernan said, "and I 
don't care much who takes it now, if I can only accomplish 
justice and do the right thing before I leave these dig- 
gings." 

"I only wish I had my life in my hands," Raynor re- 
sponded, impetuously. " Then I think I should know what 
to do with it." 

"Oh, well ; you're young," said Wakernan. "Your life is 
of the future, and you can find out what its purpose is, if you 
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have not allowed the evil of the past or of the present "- 
emphasis — " to get too strong a grip on it." 

The moon at intervals softened and brightened the mist as 
they talked and trudged. When, late in the night, they reached the 
edge of Easthampton village, Raynor exclaimed : " Look there, 
Wakeman! What is that pretty lake, on the left? How it would 
sparkle if the moon were out, full ! There's a fine old tower near 
it, I see. What is it?" 

"Come closer," said Wakeman, "and you '11 discover." 
They advanced, and Raynor saw that what he had supposed 
was a lake was only an ancient graveyard full of white tombstones, 
over which the mist was lying languidly. The romantic tower, 
also, was nothing but a quiet wind-mill, which seemed to be wait- 
ing patiently to grind up the humble harvest of death, and con- 
vert it somehow into a spiritual 
food of life for future generations. 
While he was musing over this 
he noticed that Wakeman had 
drawn from his tiny bag a tinier dark lantern and 
had shot a ray from it across the road toward a 
small house, so low and shrunken with age that it 
seemed to be creeping down into the ground. 
"That's where I was born," he said. 

"You? Born there ! " Then a most unfitting 
hilarity seized upon Raynor. "And where," he 
asked, "are you buried — or where do you expect 
to be ? Is it in this graveyard, where you will be 
made into grist by the old wind-mill ? " 

"I should be glad to be buried here," said 
Wakeman, "and forgotten ! " 

Midnight had surrounded them. The mile- Drawn by m. r. Dixon. 
long, scattered village was asleep under its tower- meditation. 

ing, venerable trees. A light burned in the little 
hotel which they passed ; but the points of illu- 
mination in other houses were few. The air was 
filled with sweet, moist perfumes from flower-beds 
and hedges of box. At intervals Wakeman threw a 
;/ beam from his dark lantern here or there, scrutiniz- 
ing certain spots with eager interest. " They are like 
the faces of old friends," he said — " or old enemies. 
I lived here, Mr. Raynor. Here I was in love ; here 
I was good, and here I was irretrievably wicked." 

Stephen was inclined to remonstrate against 
these eccentric proceedings. " I can't comprehend," 
he said, in a severe, practical tone, " why you persist 
in flashing that bull's-eye all around. Far back on 
the road you seemed to be in such dread of some 
one following you." 
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" Ah! " returned the strange 
traveller, " that was different. 
Now I am here I can take care 
of myself, and it doesn't mat- 
ter who sees this little artful 
dodger of a lantern, for it 
throws no light on me, but 
only on these places of the 
past." 

Raynor concluded that it 
was high time for him to part 
company with this peculiar 
person, and seek his own lodg- 
ing. It had been engaged for 
him by Lansing, and his luggage had been sent on in advance ; but as the hour 
was now so late, and nearly all the houses in sight seemed to be asleep, " I leave you 
here, Mr. Wakeman," he announced. "I shall go back to the hotel for to-night/' 

"Very well," said the other, calmly. He had closed his lantern. "If we ever 
meet again, Mr. Raynor, you will perhaps understand me better." 

In another instant they would have said good-night and separated. But just 
then the moon, which had all along been working gentle witchcraft in the upper 
air, shone forth ; and the fog seemed to clear. They were standing on 
the broad earth sidewalk, beneath high embowering trees, and could see 
near them a quaint old house with an angled balcony below the eaves, 
set back from the street. Flowering shrubs and vines 
grew in pots and boxes on this gallery, and trailed over 
the balustrade. And at a large swinging 
window, flung open on the balcony, they 
beheld a beautiful young woman, whose 
face leaned upon a half-bared arm, resting 
elbowed on the sill. 

An indescribable sensation thrilled 
through Raynor. The face of the lady 
whom he saw there — he could have sworn 
— was that of the lady of his vision. In- 
voluntarily he exclaimed, in subdued tones : 
" There she is, as I saw her ! At least it is 
her face. "Yes, there she is." 

The effect upon Wakeman seemed to be 
almost as great. His voice shook, as he re- 
sponded : " Heavens above us, yes ! There 
can be no mistake about it. That is she." 
Raynor glared at him in something 
like angry astonishment. " Are you," he 
asked, " merely echoing me ? Or do you 
know her ? " 

" Do I know my conscience ? " his com- 
panion retorted. " Of course I know her, 
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and I thought that you did. You spoke 

so." 

" Who is she, then ? What is her name ? " 
" Her name/' said Wakeman, " is 

Monda ! " 

II. 

After uttering the name of the myste- 
rious girl, Wakeman strode away sharply, 
yet with soft steps, indignant ; it seemed, 
that he had been surprised into a definite 

confidence, but- 
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unwilling to 
, make any sound that might betray his presence and 
&■ Raynor's to Monda. As they had been standing in 
shadow and had spoken in whispers, she could not see 
them and apparently had not heard their voices. 

For this very reason Raynor was loath to call Wake- 
man back, and, before he could recover from the general 
dazed feeling that had come over him, the strange 
traveller had passed completely out of sight, he could 
hardly tell how or where ; for the moon had again 
shielded herself behind clouds. A sort of pearly dark- 
ss enveloped Stephen. He glanced once more in the direc- 
n of the balcony window where they had seen Monda, but 
e was no longer visible. Until that moment — isolated 
though his life had been for years, with none of his near. 
est kin remaining alive — he had never fully realized the 
sensation of being utterly alone in the world. But he felt 
it now. Turning silently, he went back to the small hotel and took a room there. 

When he woke in the morning, rested 
but slightly bewildered, he heard the 
sweet early fluting of robins among 
the fruit-trees, and the loud, una- 



bashed call of an oriole from an elm, 
sounding like " Dovie^ dovie, come 
here ! " All this was very natural 
and refreshing. "For a man sup- 
posed to be suffering from nerves 
and overwork," he reflected, " last 
night's experience doesn't seem 
to be just the right antidote. It's 
curious that I don't feel any the 
worse for it, but rather better. 
The long tramp was a good thing 
for me." He held his hands up 
before him in bed. " My finger- 
nails are pink, and I seem to be 
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full of vigor." To prove which, just 
for his own satisfaction, he jumped 
up, washed, and dressed with light- 
ning alacrity. But the thought of 
Monda kept recurring to him. The 
mere sound of her strange name 
echoed through his brain like the 
cadence of a far-off sea-surge, mel- 
ancholy, yet blending with the happy 
gurgle of the robins ; and he remem- 
bered his vision. " Yes, it was she, 
it was she ! •' he said to himself, un- 
consciously. " Hers was the face of 
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my vision." 

He breakfasted, and walked out on the long street overarched with trees. He 
looked for Honda's house and found it, though it now seemed dull enough, since 
the blinds were all closed and Monda was nowhere in sight. Then he hunted up 
his lodging at Mrs. Driscoll's, where his trunk, bag, and artistic trappings had 
already arrived. It was not far away from the spot where he had seen Monda, and 
he was delighted at discovering, when he had occupied his cosey, second-story room, 
that, through the gaps of the thin-leaved locust trees near his window, he could 
catch a glimpse of her abode. 

Strolling about, he rejoiced in the quiet picturesqueness of the ancient village, 

and gloried in the predominant influence of 
the sky ; for in this low-lying, humble and 
lovely region the heavens seem to play a 
large part, and to bend down gently 
over the land from their great height. 
Early in the afternoon Lansing- 
came down by train and stage 
from New York, and Raynor spoke 
to him about this effect of the 
heavens. 

"My boy, you have hit the 
centre of the target first time ! " 
exclaimed Lansing. " Don't you 
know that John Howard Payne, 
the author of 'Home, Sweet 
Home/ lived in this village ? And 
you remember his line — 

' A charm from the sky seems to hallow 
us there.' " 

Yes, yes ! I never quite thought 
out what he meant. But you have 
struck it." 

Raynor, as a weather-observer,, 
was intensely amused by the quaint 
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weather-vanes in two front yards near the street. These 
consisted of a tall post on which a little painted wooden 
man was mounted, who had paddles or oar-blades instead 
of arms. To see him scooping the air with these flat fins, 
in search of a wind at every delusive gust of air, was 
highly grotesque. Many of the older houses were of the 
" salt-box " pattern (locally so known), with an upright 
front and a long sloping roof at the back, looking like a lid 
which could be raised ; a pattern taken from Holland, where 
some of the Pilgrim settlers of this region had dwelt in 
their first exile. Nearly every house also had at the rear 
a little farm or orchard area. The ancient fruit-trees were 
twisted in all manner of fantastic shapes, that somehow conveyed the idea of mute 
tragedy and heroic endurance. They had suffered great adversity in growing amid 
the tempests of this sea-coast garden-land, but showed in their sturdy, picturesque 

forms and lines how beauty may be developed from suf- 
fering. In these farm and orchard patches, too, with 
their barns and hens, there were peculiar round piles of 
fire- wood — always the same — built up in a circular mass, 
the outer logs lying upward at the top, forming a pointed 
dome and silvered with exposure to sun and rain. The 
trees everywhere were coated with a film of green moss 
from the humidity of the sea and the air ; and Lansing 
told Raynor that the French chestnuts and English elms 
towering along the single street were, many of them, 
trees that had been cast ashore as saplings from a wreck 
on the neighboring sands some fifty years ago. 

Then, at each end of the long village, was a graveyard 
Beyond, to the south, lay the tortuous sand-dunes that 
hid the Atlantic from sight ; and on the other side of these, again, the rum- 
bling, tossing, glittering ocean rolled moaning against the wide, sandy beach. 

The whole place seemed to speak or to breathe softly of hardship, struggle, 
and quiet endurance, crowned now with peace and modest 
plenty, with luxuriant verdure and simple contentment. 

" These are the sources of real 
power," said Raynor, after they had 
finished their explorations. 

" I rather think so," Lansing re- 
plied. 

They took dinner together in a 
little hut that Lansing had built 
among some queer, Oriental-looking 
sassafras -trees in a hollow of the 
sand-hills near the beach. " It isn't 
a studio," he explained, " but only a 
meditating place." And then Raynor 
told him all about his curious experi- 
ences of the previous day and night. 
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" Well, if I didn't know you," said Lansing, " I should think 
you were crazy or dreaming, or that somebody else must have 
been dreaming this for you. But you haven't told me the girl's 
name. What did your strange man say it was ? " 
"Monda." 

" Monda ? Why, that's simple enough. There's only one 
girl could have that name. It's Monda Rhodes, of course." 
" You know her, then ?" 

"Yes, yes, my boy. All there is to it is, she is a girl who 
wants to be an artist, wants to paint, and she cant paint. I sup- 
pose you happened to come along just when she was mooning on 
the balcony and wondering why she couldn't succeed in her 
artistic ambitions." 

" I don't know that that's all there is to it," Raynor an- 
swered, in a tone of opposition. 

" Well, some time you'll meet her probably, and see more 
of her, and then you 
can judge," Lansing f%& 
returned, confidently, 
swallowing the last of the Turkish coffee 
he had brewed as a finish to their light re- 
past. " Now let's back to the village. You 
must see the home, sweet home, where John 
Howard Payne lived as a boy." 

They went together to the old homestead 
of Payne, and were hospitably admitted to 
view the kitchen, a large apartment with an 
immense open fireplace. 

"It is so wide and gaping," . Raynor 
observed, mus- 
ingly, "that it looks hungry." 

" Yes," said Lansing, " as hungry as poor John How- 
ard was for a sight of it when he wrote that immortal 
song in foreign lands and longed to see this dear old 
St simple place which he was never to enjoy again," 

" I wish I had a home," said Raynor, quietly. " You 
are a happy man, Lansing, with your wife and your 
child. When is Mrs. Lansing coming?" 

" In a few days," said his friend, " and then life will 
P^<f§T ' -- Tf £ bloom again for me in these parts." 

They were about to leave the historic kitchen and 
hearth when another party of sight-seers came to the 
door and entered. The first in this group was a 
well-fed, rosy man, who seemed to represent the 
acme of physical well-being and materialism, yet 
he was known far and wide as an idealist in pic- 
torial art. He was no less a person than Schem- 
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poetry and music and of everything that is recognized as most 
lovely, were in constant demand not only as pictures for the 
drawing-room but for wall and ceiling decoration. He ushered I ^ 
in, with courtesy, a young lady brilliant in beauty and 
exquisitely attired, Miss Dora Morton, an heiress of 
millions. The smile on her prettily modeled lips 
was enchanting, and she seemed to be all alive 
with interest. 

" Dear me ! " 
and wonderful ? 



she exclaimed, " isn't it curious 
This is the place he cared so 
much about — this old, battered kitchen dining- 
room. Poor fellow ! How lovely ! " 

Sunshine poured in from the open door, half 
blinding Raynor. There was a glimpse through 
the opening of trees and flowers, and the scent 
of blossoms and murmur of bees seemed to float in and fill the humble old room. 
Amid all this radiance and perfume he became aware of two other persons who 
were advancing. One of them was a tall, reserved-looking youth, in a very 
perfectly fitting suit of gray — Selden, the younger son of a vastly rich railroad 
owner and stock manipulator. Raynor did not know him, but Lansing did. 

The circumstance above all circumstances for Raynor was this : that, accom- 
panying Selden, there was a beautiful shadow, a shade, a form, a light — well, he 
could not explain to himself in words precisely what it was — but, at any rate, he 
knew it was Monda ! 

This was the first time he had seen her face to face, had stood close to her, had 
looked upon her in daylight as a flesh-and-blood creature of whose reality he was 
perfectly sure. Her face was a trifle pale ; her hair was dark ; but a bewitching 
glow of color seemed to be lurking under her complexion, and her brown eyes shone 
with a wonderful, calm light, with a look absolutely devoid of self-consciousness, 
though tender and responsive. In their depths, also, there was a quiet sparkle of 
mirth and good cheer that seemed to be most human and companionable. 

(To be continued.) 
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